Baron Alexander von Staél-Holstein prepared his edition of the sūtra he called the 
Kasyapaparivarta over a number years when he was resident in Beijing. He worked along with 
a team but took final responsibility for the redaction of the edition himself. One member of 
the team with which he worked was Friedrich Weller, who would go on to prepare indexes of 
the Sanskrit and Tibetan texts. 


After Staél-Holstein's death his nachlass was deposited in the Harvard-Yenching library. 
However, for reasons unknown to me, the library chose in the early 2000s to dispose of part of 
his legacy. I have no way of knowing what else may have simply been thrown into the garbage 
by the librarians of that institution, but some materials were offered to Prof. Leonard van der 


Kujip, who rescued them and passed them on to me. 


What we find here are three items: 

1. Two versions of proofs of the Preface to the edition 

2. The hand-copy of the text submitted to the publisher of the entire edition 

3. A massively annotated copy of the edition. I believe that there is more than one 
hand here, probably minimally the hand of Staél-Holstein himself, and that of Weller. The 
notes are predominantly in German, with some in English. I am sure that they will bear great 


fruit when studied. 


Jonathan Silk 
December 2022 
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PREFACE 

The Kagyapaparivarta belongs to the comparatively small group of 
M; haydna works whose existence before the year 200 A.D. can be confir 
dently ‘assumed! ‘Those undoubtedly ancient texts are, with a few excep, 
tions, known to us from translations only, and the publication of the Sanskri¢ 
original of one of them which is the main purpose of this yolume will, it is 
hoped, uti. act the attention of all Sanskritists intrested in Buddhism. 

Like most Buddhist sūtras, the Kagyapaparivarta concerns itself toa consi- 
derable extent with ethics and with philosophy. Great stress is laid on veracity 
aud we read in chapter 8 that a Bodhisattva should renounce his fortune, an 
entire kiMiom, or even his life, rather than suppress a true speech (comp. also 
chapter 4). Special rewards are in sume cases promised to those who follow 
certain moral precepts, just as is doie in the Sermon on the Mount (comp. 
chapters 2 and 4). Among the philosophical sections of the Käçyapaparivarta 
it is the exposition of tue “middle path'’, the true way of viewing things 
(chapiers 52-63), which specially attracts our attention. We find much there 
Which reminds us of the writings of Nagarjuna and jof Aryadeva, Some pass- 
ayes ascribed t those dociors of the Madhyamika school look indeed as if 
they were based on the Kagyapaparivarta.? 

The denunciation of the selfish Grivakas, who are described as in every 
respect inferior tu tue Bodhisattvas, also fills a considerable number of our 
ehapters. In chapters 105-107, for instance, the Gravakas are reproached with 
looking in tie wrong direction for the causes of their spiritual misery. They 
should look inward for those causes, not outward. ‘Tue Qravakas are in those 
chapters compared with a dog who, afier haying been hurt by a clod of earth 
thrown by a man, considers the ciod of earth as responsible for its pain, and 
attacks the clod, instead of attacking the mun. I Lave but very few Sanskrit 
or Am Buddhist books at-my disposal iu Peking, and I am unable to say 
whether this simile occurs anywhere besides the Kagyapaparivarta. 

‘This name does not occur in the Sanskrit manuscript of our sūtra? but it is 
nevertheless well authenticated.t The compound Kagyapa-parivarta means 
“Kagyapa section’, and the question as to the larger body of which our sttra 
forms a part is answered by ‘Tibetan and by Chinese tradition. ‘The name of 
that larger body of works is Maharatnakttadharmaparyaya (Dkon-mchog- 
breegs-pa-chen-pohi-chos-kyi-rnam-grais), Mahāratnakūțasūtra (AC Be RD 
or simply Ratnakiifa, The name Ratnakiita or ‘‘Accumulation of Jewels” is 
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attached, in the Chinese 'ripitaka as well as in the Bkah-hgyur to a collection 
of more than forty works, among which the Kagyapaparivarta appears. That 
classification existed in China as early as the beginning of the VILI century® 
and was later on adopted by the editors of the Tibetan Bkah-hgyur.® It is 
supposed to be founded upon Indian tradition,’ but neither Sthiramati® nor 
Qantideva,® who, according to Winternitz,! lived in the VI and VIL 
centuries respectively, seem to be acquainted with it. Neither of them, as 
far as I know, ever uses the expression Kacyapaparivarta, and both evidently 
consider our sūtra or dharmaparyaya!! as the only Ratnakita, 

The nomenclature of the Bkah-hgyar (Ratnaktta for the class and 
Käāçyapaparivarta for our particular sūtra) must be comparatively modern, but 
1 adopt it nevertheless, in order to avoid confusion.!” 

‘the only manuseript!® of the Sanskrit Kagyapaparivarta we possess 


"contains very many clerical and other errors. Mo.eover a great number of 


words are mutilated by insects and old age which have eaten away the edges 
of some leayes. 1 think that the best plan, under such circumstances, is: to 
transcribe the manuscript with all its deficiencies, correcting as many 
mistakes as possible and trying to supply what is destroyed in notes attached 
to the transcript of the imperfect text. ‘This plan has, with certain 
exceptions, '* been followed “in the present case, and it is hoped that the 
notes, forming a second volume, will soon appear. 

The use of the sign X constitutes an innovation. It denotes the Virama 
which in our manuscript sometimes stands in the stead of a punctuation mark 
(comp. line 544 4, chapter 104). The single oblique stroke of the transcript 
represents a dot, which in the manuscript is placed on a level with the tops 
of the characters. A pair of oblique strokes stands for two upright strokes 
in the manuscript. Three oblique strokes occur very rarely in the transcript 
and denote that there is one dot followed by two upright strokes in tlie 
manuscript (comp. chapter 106, line 55b1). Jhe character X in the trans- 
cribed text indicates that one Akgara 1s missing in the manuscript. One dot 
means that a part of an Aksara is missing, and more than one dot; that an 
indefinite number of Akgaras is missing. 

1am entirely responsible for the division of the text into the chapters!” 
which are marked by the big numerals 1-166. The ordinary numerals 
pecutring in the transcribed Sanskrit text outside the brackets represent 
numerals found only in the Sanskrit manuscript, and |in|notjany of the 
translations known tome. The numerals enclosed in square brackets refer 
to the pages and lines of the Sanskrit manuscript. 
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There are five lines on each page of the manuscript, except la, which is 
left blank, and an average of ; Akgşaras on each line. The characters used 
are the Khotan variety of the Indian Gupta alphabet (upright Gupta), 
described by Hoernle in the introduction to volume I of his ‘‘Manuseript 
Remains found in Turkestan.” They were written on paper and probably 
with a calamus pen.!® 

Itseems to be clear that a manuscript found near Khotan (comp. infra, note 
13) and showing an alphabet peculiar to that region must have been written 
in the neighbourhood of ancient Kustana (Ji fi H. 3, F IMD) But when 
was it written? The date, evidently, lies between the introduction of the 
Gupta alphabet into Khotan and the entire extinction of Buddhism in that 
region after the Mohammedan conquest of Khotan. ‘The first event cannot 
have taken place before the Guptas established their empire in the fourth 
century A. D., and the dato of the second one is about 1000 A. D. (comp. 
Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism; III, 210). 1 think that our 
manuscript was written in a period not far apart from the second date, 
because the Sanskrit text preserved in the manuscript shows certain 
peculiarities which point to the ninth and tenth centuries, rather than to the 
earlier epochs (comp. infra, page XI). 

The many errors contained in our manuscript and the mutilated state 
of its existing leaves render many passages contained therein unintelligible 
without the help of other sources. Even when considering the question as 
to how the Aksaras were to bo separated and arranged into words, the editor 
had often to recur to the various available translations and to the com- 
mentary of the Kigyapaparivarta (comp. page XIII below). He had to do 
sọ more frequently still when considering the work as a whole, because 8 
out of a total of 81) leaves of our only Sanskrit manuscript are missing.” 

A Mongolian translation of our text is known to exist in the Mongolian 
Bkah-hgyur, but no copy of it has proved accessible to my friend Mr, B. 1. 
Pankratoff, an expert Mongolianist, in Peking. The Tibetan tianslation, 
however, and four different Chinese translations haye been obtained and are 
published together with the Sanskrit text in this volume. 

As important for the history of Mahiyana Buddhism as these five 
translations of the text, are the translations of the Kagyapaparivarta com- 
mentary. The latter also deserve to be made easily accessible to Orientalists 
interested in Indo-Tibetan as well as in Indo-Chinese studies, and it is hoped 
that they will appear in a separate volume towards the end of this year 
(1925), 
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The following are the titles of the five translations of our text, which are 
published in the present volume, as we find them in the Tibetan Bkah-hgyur 
(Dkon-breegs, vol. 6) and in the Tokyo edition of the Chinese Tripitaka 
(vol. Hil fasciculi 12 and 6): 


Rgya-gar-skad-du / aryakacyapaparivartandmamahiyanasiittra / bod-skad- 
du / hphags-pa-hod-srwh-gi-lehu-zhes-bya-ba-fheg-pa-chen-pohi-mdo L 


fh RE H H E TEE 


KM AK A = we Se BE SM we g 


fh se WE inl Ir TE R E 
-AKWEN HMR = we 
AR MM HH 


WHR i 
amt 
De 9B Mi ZR Be WY FI MA 


O aE a a ® 
mR ip = HE e De KR a h E D RE K Hi 
E Wi tk AE m ag 


We learn from the colophpn of the Tibetan translation’ that it was 
made by Jinamitra (Anamitra), Gilendrabodhi and. Ye-ces-sde. It seems to 
be certain that these translators lived in the IX century and there can, 
consequently, be no doubt about the date of this translation. Comp. Féer, 
page 213. 
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The Kacyapaparivarta seems to have been more popular in China during 
the last seventeen or eighteen centuries, than most other Buddhist works. 
It has been translated at least four times into Chinese, and it enjoys the rare 
distinction of possessing a commentary which still exists as a part of the 
Chinese Tripitaka. An edition of the #$ (Ch'in) translation of our ayltra, 
accompanied by Sthiramati’s commentary, has, furthermore, recently (in 
1918) appeared at Nanking. 
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‘The oldest Chinese version, whieh is marked X (Han) in our edition, 
is ascribed to Lou-chia-ch’an (2 301 gif) who, according to Nanjio (column 
381), worked at translations in China during the II century A,D.!® The 
editors do not agree as to the correct title of the translation2 The Tokyo 
Trip. (2, 12, 30a) gives the following title fb Wt 3k A AE JE FE #E at the 
beginning and fh wt H HÆ JE H # at the end (2, 12, 34a). In both 
eases the character #f, is marked and a note added that it is missing in some 
of the sources. A Chinese friend of mine suggested that the first title, but 
without the Blhvas to be preferred to the one adopted by the Tokyo editors at 
the beginning. My Chinese friend evidently considered H AE Je BE eS 
as the name of the sūtra and ji 32 as an addition meaning ‘‘bequeathed by 
Buddha.”! But the text of our sūtra shows this suggestion to be inadmissible, 
Lou-chia-ch’an’s translation itself designates (infra page 83) our stitra as 


KD HZ 3k A HR Min chapter 52. 


It is evident that 3 H #2 hero represents the same thing as 3% H 
at the beginning of the translation and that jit has nothing to do with fh. 
Professor Wogihara of Tokyo suggested that we should read E] (yiich) instead 
of H (jih) and consider it E] Ë as an imperfect transliteration of vipula 
or of Yaipulya.” I accept this suggestion and consider the first title as an 
equivalent of Skt. Buddha-bhisita-vaipulya-mani-ratna-sitra and the second 
one (chapter 52) as an equivalent of Skt. Maha-mani-ratna-kiita-vaipulya- 
sutra or of Mahd-ratna-kiita-vaipulya-stitra.2? In our Skt. text of chapter 52 
maharatnakUta-dharmaparyaya corresponds to $E KB HZ Fi 3k A 
ie aS. In this connection it may be pointed out that the Saddharmal, 
pundarika calls itself a “ipalyastirarsa" on page 1 (line 3) and a ‘‘dharma/ 
‘paryaya’’ on page 28,24 : : 

Considering what has already been said about the ancient designa- g = 

_ tions of our sūtra}we may safely assume that the title of the second A p 

- Chinese translation (marked F Djin? in o edition) viz. fh we HS te 
Wy RT Wie AE represents the Skt. words: Bud a-bhasita~-mahayana-ratna~ i 

kūța-sūffa.?® As to the alternative title comp. note 4 below. The name of ee 

the translator is lost, but we know fhat the translation was made between 265% 

-and 420 A.D. (comp. Nanjio, column»27), 


The thi Chinese translation is marked as belonging to the Mahgfatna- i Ms 
kitastitra (K $ë fit #) in the Tokyo edition (2,6, 56a) and bears besides J 
the following title: f 8] 4 @ë @&. The Bodhisattva ¥ WA (or PF 3G 
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according to the Sung translation) plays quite a subordinate rple, while 
Kacyapa is the chief interlocutor of the Buddha, in our sūtra. It would, there- 
fore, have been more natural to name the work after Kagyapa, instead of 
calling it Y BY 2 BE g., which almost certainly represents Skt. Saman- 
talokapariprecha.?7 That name, instead of a more appropriate title contain- 
ing the word Kagyapa, has, probably, been chosen by some editor, because 
the name Kagyapa forms part of the title of another section of the Chinese 
Ratnakita: the #& wy shy HE & (=Mahakagyapapariprecha ?). 

Nanjio (column 19) has nothing to say as to the author of the third 
Chinese translation, except ‘‘translator’s name is lost.” But Forke, whiie 
considering the author’s name as unknown, definitely asserts that the trans- 
lation was made when the Ch’in dynasties (350-431) held sway in parts 
of China.” I consequently use ¥ (Ch'in) as a short designation of the 
third Chinese translation. 

The Chinese title of the fourth Chinese translation fh i Je sim BE [Hy 
K pe Alt JE td Bf evidently represents the following Sanskrit title: 

Buddha-bhagita-mahi-kagyapa-pariprochd-mahi-ratua-kUta-sad-dharma- 
sūtra. 

The author of this version is jij #% (Shih-hu), a translator who wofked 
under the later Sung dynasty during the last decades of the X century 
(comp. Nanjio, column 186), and I use R (Sung) as a short designation of 
the fourth Chinese translation. 

The following chapters of the present edition are missing in the Chinese 
translations : 

19 (Han only) 21, 22, 27, 28, 33 (Han, Djin, Ch’in) 37, 38, 47 (Han 
only) 50, 51 (Han, Djin, Ch'in) 53 (Han only) 55 (Han, Djin, Ch’in) 57, 62, 
79 (Han only) 84, 89 (Han, Djin, Ch’in) 92, 107, 110 (Han only) 119 (Han, 
Djin, Ch’in) 120 (Djin, Ch’in, Sung) 126 (Han, Djin, Ch’in) 150-156 (Han, 
Djin) 157 (Han, Ch’in) 158 (Han, Djin, Ch’in) 159-163 (Han, Ch’in) 164, 
165 (Han, Djin, Ch'in). 

The fact that the chapters 104-107 are missing in Sung has not been 
taken into account in this list, because the omission of those chapters in Sung 
is evidently due to a defect in the original Sanskrit manuseript used by the 
Sung translator. Comp. the Chinese note at the end of chapter (Sung) 103, 
which says: ‘ʻa leaf of the Sanskrit book is missing here.” 

The great majority of the omissions enumerated in the list cannot be 
due to defects in the Sanskrit manuscripts used by the severa] translators, 
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because all of the missing chapters, except eleven, are missing in more than 
one translation, and the assumption that various manuscripts should be 
damaged in the places containing the same chapters is, of course, inadmissible. 
The majority, if not all, of the omissions must therefore be explained by 
assuming that various forms of our sūtra, differing i.a. in size, were current 
during the epochs of the several translations. If we class the available 
Chinese translations of our sūtra according to their size and begin with the 
smallest, the result will be the following: 

1) Han (127 chapters) 

2) Djin (143 chapters) 

3) Ch'in (144 chapters) 

4) Sung (165 or 161 chapters, comp. above) 

It is a well-known fact that Indian literary works, as a whole, have a 
tendency to grow during the course of the centuries and we would consequently 
conclude from this list alone, even if we possessed no explicit chronological 
data, that Han was based on the oldest Sanskrit manuscript, Djin on a 
younger one, Ch’in on a still younger one, and Sung on the youngest. Han, 
Djin, Ch’in, Sung is exactly the order of seniority assigned to our translations 
by Chinese Buddhist literary tradition, and this coincidence should surely 
be taken into consideration by those who have, lately, cast doubt on the 
accuracy of the ancient annotators of the Chinese Tripitaka. 

The latter, as regards our particular case, is confirmed not only by the 
relative size of the different versions but also by the following considerations. 

The Han translation represents evidently an earlier stage in the develop- 
ment of the Mahāyänd han the other versions. In the proamble (page 1 of 
this volume), for instance, we are told by Han that Buddha proclaimed our 
sūtra to an assembly consisting of 1250 Bhikgus and of 12000 Bodhisattvas. 
The numbers giyen by Djin, Ch'in, Sung and the Sanskrit manuscript are 
8,000,%° and 16,000 respectively. 

From the Han translation of chapter 106 we learn that certain Bhiksus 
will be unable in the future to avoid the 3 undesirable rebirths (apiya, ñan- 
son, ie ji or AB ih). In all the other versions, Sanskrit, Tibetan and 
Chinese (except Sung in which this chapter is missing owing to a defect in 
the translator's Sanskrit manuseript) the number of undesirable rebirths,*! 
is given as 4 (niraya, tiryagyoni, yamaloka and asura). 

The Chinese equivalents used by the Han translator for a number of 
Sanskrit expressions also support the assumption that his version is older 
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than the other Chinese translations. The word bhagavat, which in our sūtra 
frequenlty takes the place of the expression Buddha, is generally rendered by 
fit f£ in Djin, Ch'in and Sung. In the Han translation, however, (f 
generally corresponds to bhagavat when, the word is used as a substantive, 
and KR tP K in chapter 14, where the Word bhagavat is used as an adjective 
qualifying the substantive Buddha.*” 

The Sanskrit word dharma in the sense of doctrine is frequently 
represented by # in Han (comp. chapters 1, 2 and 12,) while Djin, Ch'in and 
Sung regularly render it by 7. But dharma in the sense of doctrine is by 
no means always translated ## in Han. Comp. chapter 14 (Han), where 4% fill 
corresponds to dharma-bhanaka but fji 7% to Buddha-dharma. X jH and 
Jy 3H as well as 35 j 3H and A HH Ñ are found in Han corresponding 
with Skt. Mahāyāna and Hinayana (resp. their constant Tibetan equivalents 
theg-pa-chen-po and theg-pa-dman-pa.) Comp. chapters 3, 11 and 25. Djin, 
Ch‘in and Sung of course use FẸ for yana in this connection. 

‘These examples will suffice to show that the Han translation was made 
before a fixed Buddhist terminology had established itself in China and that 
the version which is considered as the oldest by tradition is really more ancient 
than Djin, Ch‘in and Sung. If we believe in the accuracy of Chinese Buddhist 
literary tradition, which assigns the fourth Chinese translation to the X century, 
we will not be surprised to find that the Sanskrit original of Sung (as it was 
before being robbed of one leaf, comp. above page IX) and the Sanskrit original 
of the Tibetan translators (who according to Tibetan tradition lived in the 
IX century) must have been practically identical in size and in geueral 
character. Neither can our Sanskrit manuscript (before losing the eight leaves 
mentioned above, page VI) have differed much from the Sanskrit manuscript 
used by the Tibetans.” Djin and Ch‘in are almost equal in size, and in 
respect of the latter as well as jn time, according to Buddhist tradition, occupy 
# place between Han on the one hand and the homogeneous group of the Skt, 
Tib. and Sung versions on the other. 

‘fo sum up: the six versions of the Kacyapaparivarta published in this 
yolume if classed with regard to their size and seniority fall into three 
homogencous groups: 

1 Han, II century 
2 Djin and Ch‘in III-V cent. 
3 Tib., Skt. and Sung IX-X cent. 

The Sanskrit manuscript, on which Sthiramati’s commentary was based, 
must have belonged to group 2. 
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8 ‘The greatest help for understanding the defective and faulty Sanskrit 
‘is, no doubt, to be derived from the Tibetan translation, but the Chinese 
translations, being less literal, often supply information which cannot be 
obtained by reading the Tibetan version.*# /, z 

The best Chinese translation is undoubtedly] Ch'in, then follows¥ in 
‘point of quality, Djin, and after that Han and Sung. 

Especially the authors of the two last named translations haye mado 
= many mistakes.” I do not know how to explain the faulty character of 
_ Sung, but the Han translator was one of the pioneers of translation and his 
errors must, therefore, not be judged too harshly. f 

-t The editor of the present volume hopes too to find indulgence for his 
errors among the readers of this book, because in preparing it he worked ata 
practically novel task. He had to struggle also against a number of adversities 
unknown to most European Indianists engaged in research work. ‘The fact 
that the only considerable vacation coincides with a period of torrential rains 
and tropical heat in North China proved a serious handicap, but the greatest 
calamity was the want of a library containing the standard works on Indology. 
There is not even a Sanskrit grammar or a dictionary in any of the Peking 
_ public libraries and the present editor has had to rely solely on his own 

resources for providing those Indological books, which he could not borrow 
from his Chinese and foreign friends (tourists included). 
On the other hand I enjoyed important advantages which would have 
_ been denied to me had I undertaken the present work in a European contre 
` of learning: I had the privilege of living next door to the greatest Chinese 
a scholars. Among the latter it is my friend Professor S. Hu (HH 3) , the 
famous philosopher and poet, to whom I owe the deepest gratitude for many 
yaluable suggestions connected with this yolume and for furthering generally 
=. my Indo-Chinese studies. I am also, very much obliged to ProfessoWIvanoff and . 
Ee Lessing, to Mr. D, C. Yü (F 3H Æ) and to Mr. 0. Whang (Hë 48), whose 
premature death, two years ago, robbed Buddhist studies of a most promising 
B scholar, for assisting me in my task. 
is Last but not least I have to thank Mr. C. C. Liang (42 X #4) and 
: Dr. V. K. Ting 7 x YL), two of the most noted leaders of Chinese thought, 
K ~ for the active interest they took in the publication of this volume. It is 
- entirely due to the influence of these eminent scholars that the Kacyapapari+ 
varta was printed at Shanghai. 
` Baron A. von Staél-Holstein ($ Al 3). 
Peking, August 1925. 
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NOTES TO THE PREFACE 


Note 1. Comp. Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese translation 
_ of the Buddhist Tripițaka, Oxford 1883, columns 379-384. 


Note 2. Comp., for instanco, Nāgārjuna’s Madhyamikagastra, chapter 
XIU, kārikā 8, as quoted by Yamakami Sogen (Systems of Buddhist Thought, 
Caleutia 1912, page 198) with our Chapter 64, and. Aryadeva’s commentary 
` to that kariki, as translated by the apanese scolar on 
our chapter 65. 


the same page, with 


Note 3. Tre last two leaves of the Sanskrit manuscript a:e missing and 
the colophon where we would expect to find the exact name of the work is 
 notavailable. ‘The fact that there is no title on what we would call the title 
~ Page (1a) needs no comment, because we know that the names of the books 
are very frequently found only atthe end of Sanskrit manuseripis. 

Note 4. The Sanskrit name Kagyapaparivaria is found at the beginning 
and its Tibetan equivalent (bod-srufi-gi-lehu) at the beginning as well as at 
a the end of tie Tibetan text. ‘The Sanskrit title of Sthiramati’s commentary 
= Of our sfitra also coniains the word Kagyapaparivarta. ‘The full title of the 
bi a commentary is as follows: Aryamabératnaktijadharmaparydyacatasibasvik - 

parivaitaki¢yapapurivartatika. Comp. Cordier, Catalogue du Fonds Tibfikh, 

troisième partie, Paris 1915, page 369. The second ($F) Chinese translation 

gives the equivalent of Mahakicyapapmivaria (K alt HE h) as one 
of the names of the book. The title of the fourth (4) Chinese 
translation contains the characters K iu HE = Mahakagyapapariprecha. 

Bunyiu Nanjio also adopts Kagyapaparivarta as the correct designation of our 
sūtra, and so doss Wassiljew. Comp. Banyiu Nanjio Catalogue, Colun% 19, 
27, and 186, aad Gikgisamuceaya (ed. Bendall) page 52 note. 

Note 5. Comp. Nanjio, column 9. 

Note 6. Comp. Féer, Annales du Musée Guimet, vol. II, page’ 212, 
and,Beckh, Tibstische Handschriften, Berlin 1914, page 16. 

Note 7. Comp. Nanjio, columh 13. 


Note 8. The Sanskrit text of Sthiramati’s commentary is lost, but we 
possess two translations of it, one Chinese and one ‘Tibetan. We owe the 
Chinese translation to Bodhiruci the elder, who flourished about 520 A.D. 
‘The Tibetan translator is unknown. Comp. Nanjio, column 271, and Cordier, 
page 369.: Sthiramati begins his commentary with the words: [let us] 
-Suppose [that somebody should] say [to the commentator]: if you want to 
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authors considered our sūtra as the only Ratnakiita. The text of the Kacya- 
paparivarta is quoted at least eight times in Gantideva’s Ọikşāsamuccaya (ed. 
Bendall, Bibliotheca Buddhica I, pages 52, 58, 54, 55, 146, 148, 196, 283,) 
and the corresponding passages are to be found in the following chapters 
of this edition of the Kagyapaparivarta: 3, 4, 24, 25, 11, 6, 15, 5, 128, 
97-102. In Asahga’s Mahayanasiitralamkara (ed. Lévi, Paris 1907, page 165) 
a few words from the 24th chapter of the Kagyapaparivarta are quoted. On 
pages 147, 526 and 527 of Prajfiakaramati’s commentary of the Bodhicaryaya- 
tara (ed. Louis dy la Vallée Poussin, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta 1901-1914) 
chapters 11, 97¥98, 99, and 102 of our stra are quoted. In all these cases 


Ratnaktita. On the other hand I have found a number of works which the 
Chinese ‘lripitaka as well as the Bkah-hgyur class as belonging to the 
Ratnakita and which in spite of that fact are quoted under their specific 
names, without any reference to the Ratnakita. ‘The Ragtrapalapariprecha, 
for instance, which appears as No. 18 of the Chinese Ratnakita (as ale (a BE 
(i 47) and as No. 15 of the Tibetan Ratnakiita is quoted under its own name 

_without any reference to the Ratnaktita on page 54 of the Giksisamuccaya. 
Comp. Nanjio, column 14, and Féer, page 216. 

The Mahavyutpatti also ignores the existence of the Ratnakiita as a collec- 
tion of siitras. In chapter 65 of that dictionary the titles of many Buddhist 
works are enumerated. Among other well-known titles we find there 
the following : Pitaputrasamigama (No. 8), ‘Lathighticintyaguhyanirdeca 
(No. 30), Rastraplapariprecha (No. 36) and Ratnactidapariprecha (No. 38). 
All these works belong to the Ratnakiija, according to the Chinese and 
‘Tibetan traditions mentioned above (page IV). In the list of Buddhist works 
given by the Mahivyutpatti, however, Ratnakūța (No. 39) appears to be 
coordinated with the Gitaputrasamagama, ete. 

Note 10. Compare Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Littoratur, 
yol. II, page 251, note 3, and page 259, and Bendall’s introduction to his 
edition of the Pikgfisamuceaya, page VI. 

Winternitz says that Sthiramati lived ‘‘am Ende des 6 Jahrh.” But 
how can the work of an author, who lived at the end of the sixth century, 
have been translated by a translator (Bodhiruci, the elder) who made all his 
translations before 536? It is true that the Chinese translation has nothing 

ay as to the author of the commentary, but the Bstan-hgyur does attribute 
it to Sthiramati. Compare Cordier, page 369 (Sthiramati author of the com- 
mentary), Nanjio columns 271 and 427 (Bodhiruci, the elder, who worked 


tos 


hta 


the source of the passages is given as Rafmakūfasūtra, Aryaratnaktita, or A Tike. 


Fr 
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at translations from 508-535, translator of the commentary).` The question 


as to the ago of Sthiramati can, evidently, not be considered as definitely 
settled. 


It has been suggested that there have been two Buddhist commentators 
bearing that name (Comp. Peri in Bulletin de l'Ecole Française, vol. X1, 
pages 348 and 349); and there may have been even three, because Jinamitra 
and Qilendrabodhi who are supposed to have been working at translations in 
the ninth century (Comp. Annales du Musée Guimet, Vol. II, page 213) are 
in ths Bstan-hgyur called pupils of a pupil of Sthiramati (comp. Cordier pago 

896). If 1p Hoes indications be correct, we should have to assume that an- 
other Sthirmati lived in the eighth or in the seventh century, at the earliest. 
Professor Sylvain Lévi rightly remarks that the SthiMnati question is “fort 
embrouillée” (B.E.F. vol. II, 45-49, quoted after Peri). 

To sum up: authoritative writérs seem to know three St hiramatis: 1) The 
one who wrote before 586. 2) The one who lived towards the end of the sixth 
century. 3) The spiritual grandfather of ° Pilendrabodhi; that Sthiramati can 
not have lived before the seventh century. 

I do not suggest that there really were three Buddhist doctors of the name 
of Sthiramati. f mere!» want to point out that the discrepancies noticed by 
Messrs. Pori and Lévi widen in the light of certain hitherto unobserved facts, 
It will be the task of compotont Orientalists who have ascesa to adequate 
libraries to explain those discrepancies, 

Note 11. The expressions “dharmaparyaya” and “sūtra” are often 
promiscuously used in Buddhist writings. The Sag Inarmapundarika, for 
instance, is sometimes designated as a sūtra aud sometimes as a dharmaparyaya, 
Comp. the edition of that work hy Kern and Nanjio (St? Pet rsburg 1912, 
pages 1, title, and 28), 


Note 12. According to Nanjio there liave been two Sanskrit sūtras bear- 
ing the name of Rainaktila (í ignore here the initial Az, representing Skt. 
maha, which appears in the title K Be Hit i = Mahayatnakttastitra on column 
9 of Nanjio’s catalogue). One was the collection already mentioned, and the 
other a trea'ise dealing with the ie a orion and with the Dharmakiya, 
Tho latter work has evidently nothing fo do with the sūtra which wo call 
Kacyapaparivarta. Comp. Nanjio, column 69. 

Note 13. That unique Sanskrit manuscript belongs to the Leningrad 

i Academy of Sciences. It was found near Khotan in Chinese Turkestan about 
thirty years ago by local treasure hunters and sold to Mr. Petroysky, the lata 
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Russian consul at Kashgar. Mr. Petrovsky subsequently sent the manuscript 
to the Academy, where I studied it before leaving Russia in 1916. The original 
manuscript remained there, but a photographie reproduction of all its existing 
pages (except la, 1b, 2a and 2b), which I took with me to the Far East, enabled 
me to go on with the study of the text in China. 

Note 14. The following words, syllables or letters, presumably destroyed 
by insects etc., have been supplied by myself, mostly at the ends of lines: 
e 1bl bu 1b2 nā 1b3 hā 1b4 bhava and dharmabhana 1b5 yati 2al ime 2a2 
gaura 2a3-rmirthi 2a4 k (in kina) na (in vighnam) ra, t and the second n (in 
jinapragastan) tmo 2a5 ha 2b1 tvā 2b3 apa 2b4 a (in avarnayagam) the second 
4 in māyā) pacarati nidbyagaye 4al ime dharma 4a5 ca 4b1 m amukhi 4b2 
tor api sam 4b3 tike tigstha 4b4 ty a 4b5 rvāsu jā 5a2 the first bo and tatreda 
5a8 jfiane 5b1 dharmaih 5b2 ca 6a5 sugrutam 6b1 nataya 6b2 sya buddhir na 
ga 6b4 cyapa cuturbbir dharmaih samanva 7al prati 7b1 na pari 7b2 krodha- 

‘Apa 7b3 m ucyate 7 dharmesgu kamkgim vi 7bd i kata 8a3 na sa 8a4 ti 8a5 
ana 8bl nā 8b2 cuddha 8b3 tredum u 8b4 dya 10al va 10a2 gi 10a3 
ri 10b4 ça 10b5 tyu lial & 11a3 ya 11bd dhi 12b5 mitram 13a1 çalamū 1302 
stam 13a8 na 1304 na 1345 ma 13b1 na gu 13b4 ti na 13b5 na dharma 14a1 
nam vi 14b4 ranyavé 15al buddha 1502 ga 15a4 rmih 15a5 i 15b1 rvakuga 
15b5 la 16 a 2 to 16a3 na 16a5 yi 16b1 ka 16b2 tva 16b3 rāmi 16b4 ga 18a2 
dr 18a4 van ni 18a5 sa 18b3 manvi 19b1 ni 19b4 gu any 20b1 ca 20b3 na 
20b4 pamo 20b5 pa 21a2 i 21a8 tvo _21b4 cya 22b4 ma 23gal va 23b4 na khe 
24a1 samu 24b5 kā 25a1 ça 25a2 nti 25b3 pi 26a3 va 26a5 cya 26b1 va 26b2 
na 26b3 ti 26b5 the e in nivartayeca and the i in the last ni 65al e 66u1 kä 
66a2 a 66a3 dvi 67a2 çyapa 67a4 ti 74u2 a 74a4 ū 75a4 ryā 76al di 76a2_ hākā 
79a2 vin & 70a5. s 

It was originally my intention to_ mark the restored letters by having 
them printed with cursive type but I abandoned that plan for technical reasons. 
I think this is the first Sanskrit text to appear in China in the modern scien- 
tific transcription, and the types with the diacritical marks had to be specially 
made. It would have been asking too much to have two sets made: one 
ordinary and one cursive. The square brackets, which I thought of as an 
alternative, were also given up, in order to avoid the collision of various 


_ groups so bracketed (the figures representing the lines of the manuscript and 
the restorations), 


I venture to hope that a glance at the corresponding Tibetan text will | 


convince every Indo-ibetan scholar of the obviousness of the restoration in 
each of the cases enumerated above. j 
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i have altogether refrained from correcting any mistakes in my trans- 
evipt. Even orthographical and grammatical irregularities like the following 
have boen faithfully reproduced; bhagayamn rajagrhe (1b1) karauti, instead 
of karoti (2al) tatvaidam, instead of tatredam (6a2) dgamtuker upaklege, 
k instead of āgamtukair upaklegaih (50a5) tatradhvasamatikrantagh, instead of 
tat tryadhva ete. (52b4) yuktam abhisamskrtena, instead of yuktam abhi ete, 
(40a1) sarvairyapathesu containing the Akgara rva plus the initial i instead 
of sarveryapathesu (18b4). 


v i Certain mistakes, recognized as such, have also been left standing in the 
i Tibetan and Chinese texis. But that has only been done, when none of the 
codices consulted or the variae lectiones attached to the ‘Tokyo edition of the 
Chinese Tripitaka, showed a version which seemed preferable. 
Note 15. Neither the Sanskrit manuscript nor Han, Djin and Chn 
; show any division of the text into chapters. Three out of ouc four Tibetan 
: codices certainly divide the Kagyapaparivarta into two bam-po (chapters 1-81 
ands2-166). I am not sure as to the Tibetan codex pre-erved in the Sung- 
chu-sst. Iu my manuscript copy of it no division exists, but the seribe who 
copied the text may have considered the only reference to that division (the 
words: bam-po-gitis-pa-ste-tha-maho, according to the codex belouging to the 
University, at the beginning of chapter 82) as not worth copying. 


Note 16. I have only the photographs mentioned in Noite 13 before me 
a and cannot say anything definite about the measurements of the original 
Paper leaves, except that one sixth of their length equals their height. I 
think the size is about 2x12 inches, ‘The leaves 1 and 2 must have originally 
y belonged to auother manuscript, and those leayes may be somewhat larger 
than the rest, x 


Note 17. The Käçyapaparivarta manuscript when I last saw it in 1916 
consisted of the following 73 leaves: 1, 2, 4-30, 32, 33, 37, 40-50, 52-81. The 
Sanskrit context and the Tibetan trans ation show that nothing is missing 
between the leaves 50 and 52, and that a mistake in pagination has been 
committed by the scribe who wrote Our manuscript. The same mistake (i.e. 
forgetting one number) must haye been committed by the scribe when wriling 

` the number 35, 36 or 87, because the Tibetan translation shows that only two 
(not three) leaves are missing, between the leaves numbered 33 and 37. We 
conclude from the Tibetan translation that two leayes are missing at the end 
of our manuscript, which must have originally contained 81 leaves. ‘The last 
leaf, owing to the two errors in pagination already mentioned, probably bore 
the number 83, - 
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gre missing in Han, Djin and Ch'in, but that may be due to a disinclination 
of the translators to translate the same matter twice. 


. 

Note 25. Chin and Ch’in represent the correct transliterations of = 
and 4 respectively according to Sir Thomas Wade's system which I generally 
follow. These tio characters stand for certain dynasties which ruled in China 
when the second and the third of our Chinese translations were made, and I 
use them as short names for those translations. The transliterations Chin 
and Ch'in are only slightly differentiated from {one another, and the use of 
both migat c.use confusion in my notes. I have, therefore, taken the liberty 
of using Djin for $. The character 2 is represented by Ch'in in my notes, 

Note 26. It will prove difficult, if, not impossible, to explain why the 
Djin translator chose the character jig for rendering the Skt. word kita in the 
title, in chapter 52 and in thejcolophon. In spite of that I assume that he 
had it before him in the title (if any) and in the colophon of his Skt. manu- 
script, as well asin chapter 52, All the other versions of our sūtra published 
in this volume show tne word kiitu (resp. its classical equivalents breegs-pa 
and #5) in chapter 52, and it occurs in three of tne existing titles and colo- 
phons (Ch'in, Sung and Tib.). Both translations of the commentary also have 
it in their titles and elsewhere. 

Note 27. Nanjio (column 19) and Forke (page 184) think that the 
Chinese characters $% IH represent Samantaprabha, but our sūtra itself proves 
that the characters # HH constitute a translation of Samantaloka. he 
chapters, 150-156 of our sūtra contain a dialogue between the Buddha and a 
BodhisKva who in the Sanskrit manuscript is called Samantaloka, ‘lhe 
corresponding Chinese names ure 48 BH (Ch'in) and wie J (Sung). The 
Chinese character 7 very often represents the Sanskrit word pariprocha in 
wuthorized titles of Buddhist works. Comp. Nanjio, column 16 and Feer, pages 
216 and 217. 

Note 28. Comp. Forke, Katalog des Pekinger 'ripituka, Berlin 1916, 
page 184: Uebersetzer unbelbpkanntfZeit : Ch’in-Dynastien, 350-431n. Chr, 
Uomp, also note 20 above, 

Note 29. 1 do not know the data on which Professor Forke bases his 
assumption that the third Chinese translation was made during the epoch of 
the Ch'in dynasties, but I suppose that they must be derived from Chinese 
Buddhist literary tradition. ‘The i HE attached to the title of the third 


Chinese translation gives us nothing but a terminus ad quem (the translation Ab 
— 


was made before 431). Comp. pose note 20 above. 
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Note 30. All the Tibetan codices available at Peking give the number of 
100,000 Bhiksus, but this is probably due to an early typographical or clerical 
error, The Tibetan words for 8 (brgyad) and for 100 (brgya) are very much 
like one another. * 

Note 31. Tho Han text does not specify the three undesirable rebirths, 
According to the Shanghai edition of the fh S AK #F J (page 2055) the 
threo if aif are: HA HR [naraka] fk JE [preta] and # Az [tiryagyoni], 

Note 32. In the fa] FA Hh B #E (Nanjio, No. 28) which also has been 
translated from the Sanskrit by Lou-chia-ch’an the expression K P KR 
occurs very frequently and is, evidently, in all cases intended to represent 
bhagavat, At the beginning of the f PJ fb EI $% (Tokyo Trip. vol. Ht, 
fasc. 8, page 62b), for instance, the following phrase occurs: K h R 3e Fé 
. AE tE EE TE A 3H. In a lator translation of the same sūtra 
prepared by Bodhiruci, the younger (comp. Nanjio columns 12 and 442), and 
called AS Hi} An AE $F the same phrase occurs in the following form (Tokyo 
Trip. vol. Sil, fasc. 1, page 83a): iit Hk A A BE hy HS R= 
Si = EGE. The same phrase also occurs in the Tibetan translation 
(Bkah-hgyur of the National University, Dkon-breegs, vol. Kha, page 5b)-of 
the same sūtra (A ksobhyasya tathigatasya vyūha, comp. Féer, page 214) in an 
~ -amplified form. 

} The ‘Tibetan phrase, however, contains the expression beom-Idan-hdas, 
. which is an unquestionable equivalent of bhagavat, and has the same general 
meaning: O bhagavat, I shall henceforth make grow [in my heart] the desire 
for (or thought of) the supreme enlightenment ‘(anuttarasamyaksambodhi), 
The Sanskrit original of the sūtra seems to be irretrievably lost. Raf By 
is of course a transliteration of the name Aksobhya which means “constant”, 
“not to be moved or perturbed” (As Hi), tit & represents bhagavat in 
nearly all Chinese translations of Buddhist sūtras known to me. Comp. also 

the Mahavyutpatti (lokyo ed., pages 167 and 168). 

The expression KR IP K reminds us of the Uigur and Khotanese 
(language No. 2) expressions tangri tangrisi and gyastinu gyastä which also 
mean “god of gods” and which very frequently appear as qualifications of the 
Buddha (burhan and balysii respectively). 3K '? X is also used as an equi» 
valent of the Sanskrit devatideva, but that expression comparatively rarely 
occurs in Buddhist books. 

_ Note 33. Only one chapter (119) is missing in the Tibetan text and 
the order in which the chapters are arranged is the same as the one adopted 
in the Sanskrit manuscript and in my edition, with two exceptions. Chapters 
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84 and 85 have changed their places in the Tibetan codices and chapter 118 
follows upon chapter 120 instead of preceding it. In Sung chapters 84 and 
85 haye also changed their places, but chapter 120 (not 119) is missing in 
Sung, and the succession of chapters is not otherwise interrupted between 
chapters 117 and 121. 

The following deviations from the order of chapters adopted in this 
volume are observed in Han only: 12, 15, 16, 13, 14, 17. 29,31, 30,32, 35; 
34, 36, 39, 40, 41, 44, 42, 43, 45. 52, 56, 54, 58. 116, 115, 120, 117, 118, 121. 

These figures mean that in the Tokyo Tripitaka the section of the Han 
text which is printed in chapter 13 of my edition. (Le. $# A on 
etc.) follows upon that section of the Han text which is printed in chapter 16 
of my edition (i.e. # A WY P, ph HK DY) T etc.) and so forth, It 
should also be noted that the eight subsections of the Han text which appear 
in my chapters 147 and 148 follow a slightly different order in the Han text 
of the Tokyo Tripitaka. The order adopted in my edition is: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7,8. The Tokyo Trip. has: 1, 3, 4, 5, 2, 6, 7, 8. 

The section of Djin which appears in chapter 159 of my edition (fi KR 
in 3, #5 A JH Y etc.) immediately precedes the last chapter (Bh we 
tt #§ etc.) in the Tokyo Tripitaka. I have given this last passage the 
number 166, without numbering the preamble (on page 1) among the chap- 
ters—an inconsistency for which I apologize? 

Note 34. In chapter 94, for instance, the Sanskrit word drstigata is 
rendered by the Tibetan expression lta-bar-gyur-pa which translates the 
original term etymologically without in any way helping us to understand its 
technical meaning: “wrong view” (comp. the Mahavyutpatti, Tokyo ed., 261,59). 
The Ch’in text, on the contrary, renders dystigata by 32 Ji (wrong + view). 

Note 35. At the beginning of chapter 48, for instance, Skt., Tib., Djin, 
Ch’in and Sung all state that the action of poison is stopped by antidotes and 
spells. Itis practically certain that the Sanskrit original used by the Han 
translator contained the same statement and that the Han translator com- 
mitted an error by translating it as he did: “poison resting in the hand of a 
man does not hurt him.” ‘Che Han translator has, evidently, misunderstood 
the Sanskrit word parigrhita. In chapter 100 Skt., Tib., Han and Ch’in men- 
tion a structure made of sand (phmsvagira). In the Sung text no mention is 
made of any sand structure, but the ocean appears there. The Sung trans- 
lator evidently, misunderstood his Sanskrit original and read sagava (which 
means “ocean”’) instead of syagara which almost certainly occurred in his 
Sanskrit manuscript, as it does in ours. 
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With reference to what has been said above (page XVIII) as to the divi- 
sion of our text into chapters, it should be noted that there are traces of a 
division into chapters and paragraphs in our Sanskrit manusofipt. Comp., for 
instance, the figures occurring in our chapters 4-12, 14-20, 22, 31, 34-36, 
38-51, 70, 71, 78-88, 90-92, 98-102, 111-120, 128-133, 146-148. 


The Chinese Sung translation is divided into five chapters (4): prams 


—22, 23-69, 70-103, 108-187, 138-166. 


It has been mentioned above (page XVI) that the only Sanskrit manus- 
cript of the Kagyapaparivarta known to us belongs to the Leningrad Acad 


my of Sciences. I wish to express my sincerest gratitude to Dr. S. d’Olden- _ 


burg, permanent secretary of the Academy, for his kind permission to publish 
the Sanskrit text in this volumo. 


